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a Gy eae 
For the artist to have affixed a name to each " 
portrait in the following collection, would have ae 
been. to reflect on. his performance. Bastien ae h 
the boast of the Wesleyan Family is, that Pe i 
eminently onE; and as the system leads to 
constant change and intercourse, it is taken for. 
granted, that, where there is any kind of excel- 
- lence to attract attention, the different inambeee. 
are sufficiently known to each other, and may 
be recognised, whether in oil or water colours, 
whether in type, on copper, or steel, Nor is it, 
indeed, at all in the fashion, to append names 


to family portraits. 


Time was, when each preacher was obliged, 
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at the instance of the venerable founder, to 
sketch his own portrait, and to furnish the com- 
positor with the MS., in order that he might 
in his turn fix it in durable lead, and exhibit it 
in typography to the world. That day has gone 
by; and although the engraver is still employed, 
he wants a tongue to speak; he is at most a 
mere professor of signs, and leaves every eye 
to be its own interpreter. Instead, there- 
fore, of being left to the often unpleasant 
task of sketching himself, or remaining untaken 
till dead, when he cannot defend himself against 
any misrepresentation or error of the artist, he 
is here presented—not in shadow, not in half- 
length, not as a dumb show, but in body, soul, 
and spirit, for the instruction of others. 

It is hoped, that the defects pointed out will 
be guarded against by Youne Mrnisrers, and 
that the excellences exhibited will excite a 
spirit of holy emulation. 
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Perhaps it would be difficult to select the 
same number of men from any other religious 
community— possessed of the same stock of 
native talent—raised to the same eminence 
chiefly by self-cultivation—with an equally 
growing popularity,—and commanding, simply 
as Christian ministers, an influence over so 
extensive a portion of the public mind. 

Should any gentleman, on the breaking up 
of the gallery, lay claim to any particular por- 
trait, by affirming it to be his own, it may be 
necessary to state, that he will be expected to 
produce such evidence on the occasion as will 
be satisfactory to all parties concerned; and 
that disputed cases shall be decided by a jury 
of not less than six persons, of good report for 
common sense and honesty, selected from the 
nearest social circle, their judgment to be final 


and without appeal. 
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N. B. The artist would just observe, that 
some of the first “ Taxines,” now in the 
course of publication, were originally sketched 
in the year 1832. He begs to add, that he 
shall continue in his present rooms a few months 
longer, and respectfully requests that any, gen- 
tleman wishing to have his own portrait taken, 
will “ Enourre WirHin” of the Artist, or 


without of the PuBLISHER,. 
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No. I. 





Longe refulsit, 
sicut inter ignes 
Luna minores.—Hor, 


* * * 


—— 
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Op Byrom, in one of his quaint humours, tells us, 


** Tall men are oft like houses that are tall, 

The upper rooms are furnish’d worst of all.” 
And in many cases it may be as he has said. But 
here is a splendid instance to the contrary—one who 
is a tall cedar in the Lebanon of intellect and morals, 
as well as in that of flesh and blood; and whose 
“upper rooms are furnished” in Nature’s best and 
highest style, or there is no truth—we do not say, 
in that artificial and mechanical phrenology which 
has acquired so monstrous a popularity in these 
days, but—in that genuine though less pretending 
physiognomy which Nature taught ere Gall or 
Spurzheim lived, and the unerring principles of 
which she will continue to teach, with honour and 
success, when their names shall be forgotten. 
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There are certain heads which one loves to see 
partially bald: at least, a head like ¢his gains in its 
external character much more than it loses, by the 
decay of the ces aries. It is as if the veil of hair 
retired spontaneously, or at some mysterious bid- 
ding, to make way for the out-shining of those in- 
signia of intellectual glory which are impressed 
upon it, the wide and lofty and well-arched fore- 
head being, like Truth in her majestic simplicity, a 
much more noble and attractive object of contempla- 
tion, without the aid of ornament than with it. We 
say, the forehead, for in the present instance,— 
partly through that “ weariness to the flesh,” which, 
as Solomon informs us, is the result of “ much 
study,” and partly through the indirect but wasting 
influence of some disease which, as we venture to 
opine, has a local habitation somewhere in “ the 
earthly house of his tabernacle’—the lower part of 
the visage is so wan and shrunk and sapless, that it 
might seem to pertain to a corpse rather than a 
living figure. And thus by one of those anomalous 
yet instructive contrasts which are so frequently 
exhibited, the indications of those qualities of his 
being which are spiritual and immortal, and of 
those which are “earthy” and corruptible, are 
found in juxta-position and in contact with each 
other ; the pale and sunken cheek and jaw remind- 
ing one of the decay which comes upon all flesh, 
while the illustrious forehead, beaming upon us, as 
if in triumph oer the show of mortality beneath it, 
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' bids us remember the immortal spirit which therein 
inhabits, as in a watch-tower, and will survive 


“ Unhurt, amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.”’ 


According to our notion of such things, there is 
a sort of incongruity, in the abstract, between a 
figure generally thin and meagre, and a character of 
majestic and imposing dignity, especially if it so 
happen that the figure is unusually lengthy; and 
perhaps it was some fancy of this kind that prompted 
the satirical epigram with which we started. Nor, 
in surveying the individual in question,—provided 
that we keep his head out of the field of view,—do 
we find any thing that contradicts our prejudice. 
But the moment that the head appears,—we mean 
the occiput,—the prejudice is gone, and we are 
almost angry with Byrom and ourselves for having 
entertained it. We have seen many heads which 
have tempted us to turn phrenologists, not after the 
neo-sophical system before mentioned, but after a 
system of our own: and, should the temptation very 
frequently recur, it will be much if we do not prove 
too feeble, with all our resolution, to hold out against 
it, particularly when it comes upon us in this im- 
posing and attractive fashion. We need not say, 
‘<look at this head ;” for we defy you, if once you’ 
have it fairly in your view, to take your eyes away 
from it, till you have got “ the very form and pres- 
ure” of it as fully wrought into your mind as if 
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it had been taken in a mould of plaster. And when 
you have recovered a little from your admiration, 
tell us, whether there be not here a character of dig- 
nity and grace sufficiently rich and superabundant 
to extend a character of like import to the whole 
figure, though it were twice as meagre, and twice as 
lofty, as it is. Only let this head ‘be honoured,” 
as it deserves to be, and “all the members rejoice 
with it.” 

After looking at his countenance for some time, we 
cannot forbear saying, “ O that he would speak to 
us!” And, lo! our wish is gratified ; for he is already 
in the pulpit, and in the act of opening the service. 
How solemn and impressive his manner of giving out 
the hymn, and with what grace and power the words 
fall through our ear into our heart! We honestly 
confess, though we have often heard the hymn before, 
we never, until now, suspected there was so much in 
its matter and composition, to awaken those deep and 
stirring emotions which are now created by it. Nor 
did we ever see so clearly as we do just now, how 
advantageous it is—to the congregation—that the 
hymn should be given out by the preacher himself, 
rather than by a hired and droning substitute. It 
may be taken as a fact not a little in recommendation 
of the “‘ Hymns for the use of the people called 
Methodists,” that they do not, like the language of 
Monsieur, when it attempts to carry epic poetry— 
break down under the weight of power and feeling 
which this man puts into them ; or, we should rather 
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say, it is convincing proof of their superior and ster- 
ling excellence, that they should be capable of fur- 
nishing the power and feeling which he draws out of 
them. We cannot imagine a more complete burlesque 
than that which would oceur by his giving out, in the 
same style, certain other compositions, yclept “hymns,” 
which we could mention. In his prayer, also, there 
is a delightful combination of simplicity with dignity, 
we do not mean dignity of feeling, but of language. 
The spirit of the man is evidently awed to a most 
reverent and profound humility, by an overwhelming 
sense of the exceeding majesty and greatness of the 
Being whom he is addressing; but for the same 
reason, he is not hasty to utter with his lips any 
thing before God, but what is really befitting the 
solemnity of the occasion. We would that his ex- 
ample in this respect were generally followed, and 
that there were always such gravity and dignity, and 
Scriptural propriety of language, in those who are the 
mouth of the people unto God, as in the specimen 
before us. 

The same majestic dignity, which characterises his 
general appearance and his prayer, continues. unim- 
paired in his discourse. It is impossible for any one 
who hears him not to perceive, that his sermons are 
methodically constructed ; but the “heads,’”—or, as 
modern phraseology will have it, the ‘ divisions’— 
are eminently natural and simple, and the form of 
their enunciation shows that he is far above the paltry 
ambition, by which some preachers are so strangely 
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captivated, of tuning the terms in which they are 
expressed, so as to sound in jingling harmony with 
one another. In short, they are generally such as 
any man of plain discourse and moderately good 
understanding would be prompted to adopt. And we 
like them the better, for the straight-forward and 
unforced character which they sustain. We thus 
escape, so far, the mischief of having our attention 
diverted from the importance of the subject to the 
ingenuity of the speaker ; and the things to be dis- 
coursed of begin in the very outset of the sermon, 
from the simple, and consequently truth-like form in 
which they are proposed to our attention, to recom- 
mend themselves to our belief and acceptance. Still, 
though simple in their general outline and structure; 
his discourses are so regular, and so exactly in accord- 
ance with the best principles of rhetorical composi- 
tion, that, if elaborated ad verbum in the study, 
which we believe is very far from being the case, 
they could not, in general, either in the arrangement 
or the filling up, be more complete and perfect than 
they actually are. An ear well practised to fastidious 
criticism may sometimes detect a certain negligence 
and looseness in his composition. But we are not 
quite sure that in pulpit compositions this should be 
considered as a fault. On the contrary, it seems 
rather to be required, that in compositions which 
purport to be extemporaneous, whether they be really 
so or not, there should now and then appear such 
blemishes, (saving the grammar and the Sense,) as: 
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may convey to hearers the impression that the sen- 
tences have not been rigorously studied. And as 
such blemishes are in some sort necessary, in most 
cases, to the maintenance of the character of pulpit 
discourses, as being, in a great degree, extemporaneous 
compositions, they also serve the purpose of relief to 
the hearer: In short, occasional departures from that 
strictness of construction and arrangement, which is 
required in written compositions, have much the same 
effect in viva voce discourse, as the discords which 
skilful composers are accustomed to throw in at 
intervals into a piece of music. The fault of many 
modern preachers is, that they are too correct, and 
that, for fear of violating the rules of composition, 
they fail to give to their discourses that freedom and 
power, which otherwise they might possess. Even 
admitting that, in the preacher now in view, there 
are occasional traces of a redundance and negligence, 
amounting to a positive fault, we cannot deal harshly 
with it. A genius so rich and copious as his must 
be excused, if it take leave, at intervals, to overflow . 
its banks. 

As he proceeds in his discourse, one is powerfully 
struck with the flashes, which ever and anon appear, 
of new light upon old subjects, and with the un- 
expected, yet most happy introduction, of various 
Scriptural phrases and allusions, which hide them- 
selves, as it would seem, from ordinary preachers, 
but before the magic wand of this enchanter come 
forth in spontaneous profusion, and sparkle in his 
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speech like diamonds. It is most evident, that in a 
literary sense, as well as otherwise, he has “read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested, all Holy 
Scripture,” for his thinkings and his phraseology are 
eminently Scriptural, and the savour of ‘ words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” may be perceived 
in almost every sentence. There are, however, indi- 
cations of his having rambled extensively in other 
gardens than those of Paradise, and his speech is 
sometimes graced with flowers not of Eden. We 
should rather say, with the odour of those flowers ; 
for his compositions are constructed, as to the orna- 
mental part of them, on the just and elegant prin- 
ciple that flowers in discourse should be smelled 
rather than seen, and that their real use, like that of 
flowers in nature, is rather to charm us with their 
fragrance, than to surprise us with their glare. It is 
one of his peculiar excellences, 10 towch a metaphor 
just as the dragon-fly kisses the honey-suckle. A 
moment’s rest upon it—and having sipped its sweet- 
ness, and imbued his wings with its odoriferous pol- 
len, away he flies. And it is in this, as well as in 
certain other things hereinafter to be mentioned, that 
he displays his vast superiority over ordinary men ; 
for, as Aristotle has somewhere remarked, the skilful 
employment of metaphor, more than any other orna- 
ment of language, may be regarded as a mark of 
genius. 

It is a notion which has acquired a very general 
currency, that a lively and excursive imagination is 
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scarcely compatible with a vigorous intellect and a 
discriminating judgment. We shall not make it our 
business to inquire how far this notion is founded on 
fact, or on the nature of the qualities supposed to be 
inconsistent with each other. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to observe that, in the case before us, 
the incompatibles combine in a most elegant and 
effective harmony, and instead of hindering, serve 
mutually to heighten and assist each other. His 
intellect, we do not hesitate to say, is of the highest 
order ; and, in one class of its capabilities, it exhibits 
an approximation to “the image of God,” such as 
has rarely been vouchsafed to man. We now refer 
particularly to the faculty with which he is endowed 
of discerning things microscopically small, as well as 
things vastly great; and to the fact, that his powers 
are so versatile and elastic that he can, with appa- 
rently equal ease, employ them in the purest and 
most definite abstraction, or expand them into the 
widest and most comprehensive generalisation. If 
there be a preponderance either way, it is perhaps in 
favour of the latter faculty. Give him a fact or pro- 
position, and in a moment he finds out, as if by 
instinct, a clue by which he is at once conducted 
to some general principle, just as the immortal 
Newton, from the simple circumstance of having 
noticed the descent of an apple to the earth, found 
his way to the universal law of gravitation. We 
have sometimes thought that “‘ his mind’s eye” must 
be furnished with a sort of iris, somewhat similar in 
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its use to that which is well known to answer so 
important a purpose in corporeal vision. If the 
object of his contemplation be one which, from its 
own nature, or from the circumstances under which 
it is contemplated, is involved in ,comparative ob- 
scurity, he seems to have the power of dilating the 
organs of his intellectual vision, so as to take in the 
full effect of every ray of light which is reflected 
from it ; and he thus acquires an idea of it as clear 
and perfect as the nature and circumstances of the 
case allow. On the other hand, if the subject on 
which his mind desires to occupy itself, be one of 
those subjects which are “dark with excessive 
bright,” he can contract his intellectual pupil, so as 
to perceive it, without being overpowered or dazzled 
into blindness “through the abundance of the reve- 
lation.” 

His hearers will often be disposed to compare him 
to the eagle, for the lofty, and majestic, and heaven- 
ward bearing of his flight ; and he is like the eagle in 
his vision too. He can look at the sun, if need be, 
without blinking ; and he can also, at the same time, 
apprehend, with telescopic observation, the speck 
which, at the distance of many a mile, is moving on 
the extremest verge of the horizon. The misfortune 
sometimes is, that although he is not dazzled in 
his vision, nor bewildered in his course, yet those 
who watch his flight grow weary with looking up- 
wards to the glorious heights and “heavenly places” 
in which he is expatiating, For we have no other way 
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of accounting for the fact, that, with all the charms 
arising from commanding intellect,and brilliant genius, 
and a style of discourse which, besides being richly 
evangelical, is often elegant to downright fascination, 
he is not very eminently, in the popular sense of the 
expression, popular. On extraordinary occasions, it 
is true, the announcement of his name is sure to 
attract an overwhelming congregation ; for on such 
occasions, it seems to be expected asa thing of course, 
that he will come forth “as the sun when he shineth 
in his strength, or as the mvon when she walketh in 
brightness.” But in his ordinary ministrations, 
though perhaps scarcely, if at all, inferior in sterling 
interest and value to his more public and notorious 
services, there is no such “ gathering of the people” 
as the celebrity of his name would lead one to expect ; 
and very frequently, on such occasions, if his con- 
gregation be a good one, it is for the quality, rather 
than for the number, of the persons who compose it. 
To say that he is not at all “ followed,” as the phrase 
is, would hardly be correct. There is, generally, a 
small but select coterie of persons of both sexes, by 
whom his ministry is frequently attended, in most of 
those places of regular appointment, that are within 
a reasonable distance. For, as the system of the 
Wesleyan Methodist ministers is distinguished as 
being itinerant, so many of their hearers are, on a 
small scale, itinerant too, being seldom to be found 
two Sabbaths in succession in the same place of 
worship, and rambling here and there — arbilrio 
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popularis aure. This practice, though it may 
sometimes be excused, cannot be commended on the 
whole, since it attaches more importance to mere 
instruments of good than is consistent with the 
glory due to Him who “ worketh all in all.” At 
least it is a practice not exactly consistent with 
the general principles on which an itinerant ministry 
has been established, it being one of those principles, 
that “ diversities of gifts” are most for the edification 
of the church of Christ in general, as well as of the 
smaller societies and congregations into which that 
church is subdivided. In the present instance, how- 
ever, we are not disposed to be severe: for, with 
regard to those who “‘ ramble” for the sake of hearing 
such a preacher as the one before us, it may with 
some degree of truth be said—the light which 
leads astray is light from heaven;” and by most 
persons, we are sure, notwithstanding all the censure 
which ourselves or others may be pleased to heap 
upon it, the failing will be regarded as one that 
“leans to virtue’s side.” We dare not say that, had 
we the same liberty of sinning in this way as other 
persons have, we should have the grace to overcome 
the powerful temptation to rambling which we should 
find in this man’s ministrations. 

We have occasionally heard it said that his style 
of preaching, with all the excellences usually 
admitted to belong to it, is still faulty on the whole, 
as being of too lofty and abstract a character, and as 
involving illustrations and allusions too remote from 
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vulgar knowledge to be adapted, as it ought to be, to 
the general edification of his hearers. If this ob- 
jection were well-founded, it would constitute a very 
serious abatement from his real value as a preacher. 
But we are not inclined at present, nor shall we be 
easily persuaded, to admit that the objection can 
be fairly and reasonably made. It does not follow 
that, because a preacher’s style and reasoning are 
suited to persons of refined and cultivated taste, they 
must therefore needs be totally unsuited to persons 
of plainer intellectual character and habits. The 
rainbow which so frequently appears to span our 
sky, is not more an object of delight to the philo- 
sopher who understands the rationale of the brilliant 
phenomenon, and who scrutinises the precise num- 
ber and the relative quantities of its constituent 
colours, than to the clown, who, never dreaming that 
the rainbow which he seems to see ts really in his 
own eye, (and not, as he supposes, in the heavens 
above him,) runs forward to obtain a nearer view, 
and, if possible, to touch it: and the degree of moral 
instruction conveyed to the mind of the latter is 
perhaps, in general, quite equal to that which is 
acquired by the former. It may be, that a style 
approximating more nearly to the ordinary style of 
pulpit discourses, and a mode of reasoning and. 
application less recondite and elegant, might have 
the effect of bringing the truths which he delivers, 
into a more direct and effectual contact with the 
judgment and conscience of the unconverted portion 
c 
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of his hearers, as in hearing such a man as this, they 
are peculiarly apt to satisfy themselves with a 
merely intellectual admiration of the preacher’s 
talents, and to substitute such admiration in the 
place of that cordial reception of the truth, by which 
alone it can become to them “ the power of God unto 
salvation.” But with respect to those of his hearers 
who “obey the truth,” we do not see what they 
could reasonably hope to gain by the descent of the 
preacher from that ethereal and holy elevation, in 
which, as a preacher, he lives and moves and has his 
being. We are humbly of opinion that, instead of 
coming down to the people, it much more beseems 
his character, and beyond all doubt is much more 
for the advantage of the people, that he should 
by all means inyite and win them to come up to 
him. If the terrors of the moral law are to be 
published, it seems to be required that the 
minister of the divine holiness and justice should 
come down from the mount in which he has been 
talking with God. Let, him, moreover, if need be, 
veil the spiritual brightness which, might prevent 
the people from stedfastly beholding him ; and let 
the commandments come to them without the ac- 
companiment of “‘thunderings, and lightnings, and 
earthquake.” Butif the preacher’s object be, to unfold 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and to 
set forth the doctrines and privileges of the gospel, 
let him call upon his hearers to go up with him into 
“the holy mount,” where Moses, or some. other 
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prophet, or even Christ himself may, through his 
medium, speak to them words of divine instruction 
and comfort, such as erst, upon the mount of trans- 
figuration, were heard by “three of his disciples” 
when He “spake of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” They may at first be 
dazzled and overpowered by the surrounding bright- 
ness, and even wish that they had tarried in the 
plain below ; but they will say at last, “it is good 
for us to be here.” 

If any say that, with regard to “the world that 
lieth in the wicked one,” the Christian ministry is 
not in general sufficiently awakening, we are not 
disposed to meet such a complaint with a direct and 
open contradiction, though we are far from coin- 
ciding entirely with the notions which have been 
entertained by Mr. Ward, of Serampore*, and others, 
on this subject. But we incline to the opinion, 
thatwith regard to those who have been gathered 
out of the world into the fold of Christ, the Christian 
ministry is often not sufficiently didactic; and that, 
amidst all the zeal so laudably and efficiently directed 
to the conversion of “the sinner from the error of his 
ways,’ it is too frequently forgotten that, according 
to the ordinance of God, the people who are already 
“‘of his pasture,” should be fed “ with knowledge 
and with understanding.” It was a matter of con- 
siderable daring on the part of the individual now 





* See his “ Letiers.”’ 
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under notice, to aim at a style of preaching so far 
above the ordinary standard, and so replete with 
elegant and ornamental illustration; but he has 
gloriously succeeded, and has exhibited a model of 
pulpit eloquence, consisting of such combinations 
of the beauties of rhetoric with the simple and 
majestic force of truth, as it would be difficult to 
parallel in any merely human composition. The 
public have already given him their meed of 
approval, though there is reason to fear that, for 
want of better taste and judgment, much of the 
admiration with which he is regarded, like the great 
bulk of human thinking, is but at second-hand. 
There is another particular in which he seems to 
us to be singularly excellent. We now allude to his 
management of emphasis. ‘The importance of this, 
in elocution, is generally felt and acknowledged, 
every body knowing that much of the effect of 
public speaking depends on the proper distribution 
of emphasis, as the effect of painting depends, in a 
great measure, on the right management of light 
and shade. But the art itself is one of rare attain- 
ment, there being few public speakers who do not 
err, either in the quantity or the location of their 
emphasis, in almost every sentence which they utter. 
It is refreshing, therefore, to find, as in the case 
before us, an instance in which an art so important 
and at the same time so rare, has been actually 
acquired. He has a voice which, from its flexibility 
and compass, is capable of an extensive range of 
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intonations; and the player is worthy of the instru- 
ment. We hold it to be proof of no mean skill and 
taste in rhetoric, to be able to distribute emphasis in 
right places, and in due proportion, throughout a 
single sentence. But this man has a system of 
emphasis, so comprehensive, and yet so full and 
perfect that, in his distribution of it, he takes into 
his account whole paragraphs at once; and each 
successive sentence, as well as each word of every 
sentence, receives its just and legal modicum of 
emphasis and intonation, with an effect as delightful 
as the exactness is surprising. We travel with him 
through his sentences and paragraphs with a sense 
of that combination of variety with ease, which is 
the proper medium between dull monotony and vio- 
lently-distorted emphasis. In short, in hearing him, 
we seem to ourselves to be gliding forward, under 
the impulse of an elegant and powerful engine, yet 
at a steady and majestic rate, upon an undulating 
railway. : 

We do not pretend to speak for others on this 
matter, but, to us, it is really a musical, as well as 
intellectual treat, to listen to him through one of his 
longer paragraphs, and especially to hear the ener- 
getic and impassioned roll of sound which bursts on 
the concluding sentence, where the force of the pre- 
ceding sentences is, as it were, concentrated, and 
made to fall upon the ear and upon the spirit of his 
auditory with a break like that of thunder—the 
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violence of the clap, or, as the Author of the “ Pro- 
sodia Rationalis” would have called it, “the ex- 
plosive force,” resting not on the very last words of 
the sentence, but on one or more of the words imme- 
diately preceding. As he approaches the middle of 
the sentence, out flashes some brilliant and dazzling 
coruscation of genius, sudden and vivid as the light- 
ning, and the thunder-clap immediately follows,—its 
roar gradually dying away in words pronounced in a 
tone of voice so low as by the remoter part of the 
congregation scarcely to be heard at all. 

On the whole, it will be generally acknowledged 
that his style of composition and his delivery are in 
most admirable keeping with each other. Tradition 
says it was not always so, and would lead us to con- 
clude that the latter has in a considerable degree 
been moulded by the former. In his earlier years, 
as we are informed, his delivery was, like that of 
many other young and unpractised speakers, un- 
gracefully hurried and impetuous, and in a strain 
approaching to vociferation. But his grave and 
truly dignified speech has put its rein upon the 
tongue that utters it, and the “ member,’ once 
unruly,” is now managed with perfect ease, and 
with consummate skill. And, as his delivery is 
slow and solemn, so his sentences are often short ; 
and, when they are lengthy, the pronunciation of 
them is relieved by the frequent intervention of 
becoming pauses. He is thus never out of breath ; 
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and his hearers have time, as he proceeds, to take 
in the full meaning and impression of all that is 
delivered. 

One circumstance which has greatly tended, in 
conjunction with others, to confer an air of origi- 
nality on his discourses, is, that many of them are 
founded on texts of Scripture which have rarely been 
“handled” before. But in thus deviating from the 
beaten track, he has had too much good sense and 
taste to fall into those quaint and affected singu- 
larities which have sometimes disgraced the pulpit. 
His text never appears to be chosen, merely because 
it is short or uncommon, but as containing some 
great and interesting doctrinal truth, or as illus- 
trating some general principle which stands in vital 
connexion with the all-important matters of experi- 
mental and practical godliness. Such, at least, has 
been our observation of his preaching. ‘With the 
exception of two instances, it has never been our lot 
to hear him discourse upon a text on which we had 
heard a sermon from any other preacher ; and in all 
cases the subject of discourse has been of great 
importance, plainly showing that the preacher's 
object was, not to surprise or to amuse his congrega- 
tion, but to instruct and edify them. 

Some of his sermons, and certain others of his 
works, are now before the world. Of these produc- 
tions, we presume that, in point of style, the sermons 
will by most persons be judged to be pre-eminent. 
Perhaps this is a prejudice on our part, arising from 
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the circumstance of our having frequently been fa- 
voured with the privilege of hearing him, in conse- 
quence of which we read his sermons with a very 
vivid and delightful recollection of the emphatic and 
impressive manner in which they were delivered ; 
and we seem to ourselves, to be actually hearing from 
his own lips all that we are reading. We are the 
more willing to admit the existence of a little preju- 
dice, as having in this case some share in the settle- 
ment of our opinion, because we have had occasion to 
observe that sundry persons, by no means destitute of 
taste and judgment, but who have seldom or never 
heard him preach, have not been so favourably im- 
pressed by the perusal of his sermons as we ourselves 
were, and as we expected them to be. But after 
making all reasonable allowance for the prejudice, we 
still think it not difficult to “show cause,” why his 
sermons should, in reality, be the best of all his com- 
positions ; we mean, of course, as specimens of style ; 
for on other points connected with their character, 
we shall forbear to call for “judgment.” In the 
first place, the pulpit-style is that in which he has 
been the longest and most frequently practised, and 
to which he has devoted his best and most diligent 
attention ; and it would argue a dulness and inca- 
pacity on his part, strangely at variance with his 
general character, if he had not attained to a degree 
of excellence in that department, correspondent with 
the time and pains bestowed. Moreover, as his style 
has had the effect of correcting the excessive rapidity 
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and vehemence which formerly marked his utterance, 
so now his utterance exerts a reflex influence on his 
style, at least on all those of his written compositions 
which come to us in the character of addresses from 
the pulpit. If it is impossible for us to read those 
compositions without the fancy that we are actually 
hearing them, it must be equally impossible for him 
to have written them without an impression and ex- 
citement on his mind, as if he had been actually 
speaking. And thus that just and exquisite percep- 
tion of rhythm and cadence, which gives so great a 
charm and power to his enunciation, is, by a species 
of sympathy between the pulpit and the study, trans- 
fused into his composition ; and every sentence is 
tuned to the measure, which, to the mind of the 
preacher in the act of speaking, would be suggested 
as the most appropriate. Especially if, as we pre- 
sume, these sermons were preached previously to 
their being written at full length, they must have 
been finally written, in the form in which they now 
appear, under a very powerful and animating recol- 
lection of the circumstances under which they were 
delivered ; and such a recollection could hardly fail 
to impart to them a large share of that interesting 
and impressive character with which, in the presence 
of the great congregation, they came forth, bright and 
’ burning, from the lips of the preacher. We are 
: therefore still of opinion, that when himself and the 
generation of those who have been wont to hear him 
shall have passed away, his sermons will be generally 
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regarded as greatly exceeding all his other com- 
positions. 

There is one excellence apparent in him, which we 
must mention, as being even more important than 
all those excellences of style and manner to which 
we have adverted; and we mention it the rather, 
because it is too commonly imagined that persons 
gifted as he is have a prescriptive licence to dispense 
with it. Rather we should say, that by theologians 
of a certain class it is supposed to be a weakness 
and not a virtue. Having given this hint, we 
scarcely need to say expressly what the virtue is. 
Those who have often heard him must have noticed, 
that, in his theological reasoning and discourse, there 
is a very marked anxiety, to maintain a humble and 
devout submission to the authority of Holy Writ, 
and to acknowledge that authority, not only by an 
implicit acceptance of its teaching on matters of 
positive revelation, but also by a religious abstinence 
from presumptuous and blind inquiry into those mys- 
teries which the Scripture veils in silence. We half 
suspect that at some former period in his history, he 
was more daring and excursive in his range, and that 
his present horror of presumption in matters of theo- 
logical dispute arises partly from a retrospect of the 
peril which himself, perhaps, once ventured to 
approach too nearly, and into which he might have 
fallen, but that—ere he became irrevocably mazy 
with looking over the scanty battlement, which fences 
the precipitous verge of lawful speculation—he was 
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rescued by the intervention of a celestial power. Let 
the proud reason of man appear in any case to exalt 
itself in competition with the wisdom of God, or let 
it affect to be wise above what is written, and imme- 
diately his reproving and warning voice is lifted up ; 
and, whilst admonishing others in such cases, one might 
almost imagine that one heard him saying—wwe have 
in one such instance heard him say, and, as we thought, 
with some allusion to himself—* Once have I spoken, 
yea twice, but now will I keep silence.” He seems 
to have adopted it as a maxim, that one of the best 
securities of orthodoxy on religious subjects is to 
abstain from merely curious speculations, and to con- 
template no question in theology, but in connection 
with the leading and vital doctrines of the Christian 
system. It is not that, like some preachers, he con- 
fines himself, in his discourses, exclusively to the first 
and cardinal “principles of the doctrine of Christ ;” 
but whatever subject he approaches, he brings to it 
the light and savour of those principles, and carries 
out their animating and refreshing influence through 
every part of an expanded and comprehensive circle 
of theology. And thus those subjects which lie upon 
the very limit of such a circle, and which in less 
devout or less skilful hands would have the character 
of unimportant and unedifying speculations, are ex- 
hibited by him as subjects from which the Christian 
may be “nourished in the words of faith and sound 
doctrine.” It is worthy the ambition of all ministers 
to aim at this delightful art. of evangelising every 
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topic in theology, and of making it subservient to 
the glory of Him to whom it is intended to bear 
witness. And happy are those ministers of whom, 
in attestation of the fact that they do thus, in all their 
meditations and discourses, see and acknowledge their 
Great Master, it may with truth be said, “‘ Lo! He is 
« with them always.” 
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To revert for a moment from his matter to his 
manner, it may be noted, that in his delivery there is 
a peculiarity, though by no means an offensive one, 
consisting in a kind of nodding movement of the 
head, and occurring generally at the close of an im- 
portant or emphatic sentence. We do not pretend 
to say what is the feeling associated with this move- 
ment in the mind of the speaker himself ; but on his 
hearers it seems to have the effect of solemnly con- 
firming what he has advanced, as being something of 
great importance—something to which their unre- 
served assent is requisite in order to a right under- 
standing and reception of what is afterwards to 
follow. It seems to say to us, “Deny what I have 
now been saying, if you can ;”—or, “ reject it, if you 
dare.” And, from the air of authoritative dignity 
which it is made to carry, it has sometimes reminded 
us of that nod with which, we are so often told, the 
Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans “totum treme- 
fecit Olympum.” It has been hinted to us that there 
are others who are beginning to affect this singu- 
larity ; but we would hope there is no just founda- 
tion for the charge. It is hardly fair to infer that 
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in any case in which there may appear to be some 
resemblance to his manner, there is therefore a 
studied and affected imitation of it. The move- 
ment may be perfectly involuntary and. natural in 
one case as well as in another. If there be any one 
to whom the charge at all applies, we take this 
opportunity of warning him, that it is not less foolish 
and presumptuous to imitate the nod of Jupiter, than 
to imitate his thunder. 

There is a distinction not unfrequently made, cer- 
tain preachers being, by way of eminence, denomi- 
nated “useful” preachers ; and we have no objection 
to the term, in general. But if it be applied to 
preachers of a certain class exclusively, as a character 
by which they are distinguished from preachers like 
the one now under notice, we must certainly demur. 
The usefulness which is the most apparent to a casual 
observer, is not on that account the more real or im- 
portant ; and the good influence which may be traced 
in a great number of individual instances, is often 
much inferior in actual amount to that which is 
exerted on large masses of society at once, although 
the results in the latter case are frequently less palpa- 
bly manifest, than in the former. The distinguished 
individual now before us is, perhaps, a preacher 
of the latter class. His usefulness is less in the 


- detail than in the gross, and it is rather felt than 


seen. And yet, there are occasions when his use- 
fulness is eminently seen as well as felt. On those 
occasions, when a master-advocate is wanted to vin- 
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dicate, through the medium of the press, the doctrines 
or privileges of the body, he is the man to whom all 
eyes look up; and in that particular department, to 
which, durjng several of his latter years, his talents 
and influence have been especially devoted, he has 
communicated a character and an impulse which will 
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long survive his actual labours, and cause his name 
to be associated with the names of those who have 
most eminently honoured and served the connexion 
of which they were the members. 

In the acquisition of the character by which he is 
distinguished, he has not been very greatly indebted 
to early education; his own genius and industry 
having chiefly made him what he is. But let none 
from such an instance argue, that no other means than 
those already existing are necessary or desirable, in - 
order to the improvement and training of the great 
mass of those who are called out as preachers. There 
are comparatively few individuals, who possess the 
talent to educate themselves ; and even those who do 
possess it, would be greatly aided in their use of it, by 
the guidance and encouragement connected with an 
early discipline. We therefore hail, with unfeigned 
satisfaction, the prospect which is now appearing— 
if current rumours may be credited—of such means 
as may secure to the young preachers generally “a 
commencement so devoutly to be wished.” It is no 
mean argument in favour of the project—we mean 
the principle of it, for the details seem yet to be in 
embryo—that the individual now before us is among 
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the foremost to plead for its adoption,—conscious, no 
doubt, to what an extent he might himself have been 
advantaged, if instead of being left to “the course of 
his own heart,” and to the chance of circumstances, 
he had been guided by the nearest path into that way 
which it cost him the loss of so much time and pains 
to find by his own labour. It is a moral negligence 
and cruelty no longer to be tolerated, that so many 
minds capable of an improvement so much higher 
than that to which they usually rise, should be aban- 
doned to the hazard of so many perilous and adverse 
chances — against their intellectual character and 
habits—as those to which, for want of a more 
rigorous and systematic training, they are now 
generally subjected. 
. We have only further to add, before we take our 
leave of one on whom we have dwelt with so much 
pleasure, that, to a spectator, not acquainted with 
him, his aspect gives the idea of something austere 
and supercilious. If in his general temper and 
habit he is really otherwise, and if by those who 
have the honour of a nearer acquaintance he is 
justly said to be affable and condescending, we can 
only say that, according to our judgment, the virtue 
is in his case doubly virtuous, as having been ac- 
quired by hard-earned victory over an opposite pro- 
_ pensity; and we most cordially congratulate him on a 
triumph which adds so great a lustre to his character. 
In other respects, as must appear from the preced- 
ing observations, he has “ profited above many his 


equals y’ and if in this respect also, he has ‘out- 
stripped some others of our brethren, he justly 
challenges our affectionate esteem, as well as our 


unfeigned admiration, — 


Victor ducum, victor et ipse sui. 
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Rex idem hominum Dominique sacerdos.—Vire. 
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WitHovuT adverting for a moment to the motto, 
when we first sat down to sketch the present charac- 
ter, we could not forbear congratulating ourselves 
on having so rare a subject presented to us for the 
exercise of our powers; and are willing to confess, 
that our feelings, in the handling, were somewhat 
similar to those of an artist who is promoted as por- 
trait painter to his Majesty, and has the person of 
the monarch placed before him. The gentleman in 
question is one who has been a Hercules from the 
cradle,—one who, simply contemplated as a preacher, 
has not added a single cubit to his stature, or changed 
one hair black or white, from the first eight or ten 
years of his ministerial career. He has lost nothing, 


except that portion of his popularity which, in con- 


nexion with his extraordinary powers, belonged to 
his youth, and has gained nothing beyond that of 


respectability by age, to which early life could not 


o 
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establish a substantial claim. ‘The sermon, founded 
on Romans viii. 17, is precisely the same in the 
present day, as to plan, matter, style, and in the 
manner of delivery, as it was when preached thirty 
years ago; so much so, indeed, that it has the effect 
of having been stereotyped in the mind,—equally 
clear, neat, chaste, comprehensive, and evangelical ; 
and it would be almost as impossible for others as 
for himself, to vary the plan, or in any way to en- 
- large or abridge, without prejudice to its perfection. 
That, which bore the stamp of prodigy in youth, has ~ 
merely ceased to support the same character in con- 
sequence of his having passed the meridian of life. 
The subject, which occurs in such a case, is not 
one of captious inquiry but of wonder; not how he 
has since occupied his time, but for what purpose the 
Divine Being could at once perfect any of his crea- 
tures? Not any thing can be more self-evident, than 
that he has reflected a strong, clear, and steady light 
from the first moment that he shot a ministerial ray 
from the pulpit; a light, not like that which, in the 
ordinary course of nature, “shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day;” but that which is permitted 
to occur only in extraordinary instances, when nature 
steps out of her regular track,-in order to accomplish 
some particular end, as when Joshua “said in the 
sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 
and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the 
sun stood still, and the moon stayed; the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
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down about a whole day. And there was no day 
like that before it or after it.” The Wesleyan Israel, 
it may be truly said, has seen nothing like it, in any 
of her other numerous sons; and centuries may roll 
over her head before she is presented with a similar 
phenomenon. There has been, in this personage, a 
monotony of greatness. He did not rise to his pre- 
eminent altitude by a succession of slow and progres- 
sive steps, but started up at once; and it may be 
added that, so far from going up like a rocket, and 
after appearing for a moment to mingle with the 
luminaries of heaven, then descending like the stick 
that aided it in its ascent, as is frequently the case 
with those sudden bursts, he has maintained the 
position which he first took, and in the emphatic 
language already employed, has “not hasted to go 
down.” Like Dr. Johnson, who is reported to have 
been as clear in his perceptions at the age of sixteen 
as in after life, so his mind appeared in all its glory 
in the first years of his itinerancy—adding, of course, 
to his knowledge and experience, as his days have 
multiplied. This alone is a solution of the difficulty 
which we felt anxious to surmount, in order to excul- 
pate him from the charge of indolence and indif- 
ference, as though his toils and anxieties to excel ter- 
minated with his first essays towards public usefulness. 
The power which enabled him to gain the rock 
without a struggle, while others, though buoyant, 
were left to buffet the waves which were laving its 
base considerably below, fixed him there in a state 
D2 
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of affluence, but not of apathy. Though popular, 
strictly speaking, in his youth, and though that 
popularity has in part passed away, he might have 
still possessed a greater share of it than he at present 
enjoys, had he been so much enamoured with the 
public gaze as to court it, and, passenger-like, been 
ready, on the first signal of the coachman’s finger, to . 
step into the earliest omnibus, no matter when or 
where, whether to Paddington or the Bank, whether 
at midnight or cock-crowing in the morning. He 
appears to have no disposition to sun himself in the 
smile of the public. Whether that indisposition is 
constitutional in its first operation, or whether it arises 
from the duties he owes to his family and to his 
circuit, isa question he alone can answer; but certain 
it is, that his name is less frequently placarded on the 
walls than the names of some of his less eminent 
brethren ; and equally certain it is, that it can neither 
originate in a want of invitations from the people, or 
the want of a hearty welcome in those places which 
he favours with his presence and his ministry. 

But though he has not been on the adyance as a 
preacher, his influence, which is quite another thing, 
has never been known to wane. This owes its origin, 
continuance, and increase, to other causes than pulpit 
talent—an illustrious instance of which we have in 
one of the most splendid orators Methodism ever 
possessed, and who had little or no command over his 
brethren, or the body ; and in this the sun of our 
hero has never “stood still,” but has invariably been 
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adding to its lustre,—assuming the appearance of 
the luminary over his head, “when he goeth forth 
in his might.” It is in the character, therefore, of a 
RuLeR—that in which his overwhelming influence 
is chiefly seated, that we would, in the present stage 
of our remarks, usher him into the guest-chamber of 
our readers. Here we see the peril in which the 
Wesleyan body is placed, as well as the honour to 
which it is raised; peril, the moment that such 
influence becomes unhallowed, and honour in the 
might of his:mind. While his preaching draws the 
crowd, and fills the chapels in which he personally 
moves, his governing tact elicits different feelings. 
In the great congregation, he animates with love; in 
select assemblies, he imposes silence by the awe 
which he inspires ; there, he multiplies his friends ; 
here, he adds to the list of his foes. This is it—his 
governorship, in which will be found the field of 
war, where prejudice exists. There is no conflict 
but here. As a preacher, his claims to eminence are 
indisputable; as a christian, he is irreproachable ; 
but he is great in mind, and great in influence—too 
great to be forgiven; if he were less so, it might be 
borne. This is the secret. It is the hostility of 
opposite views and sentiments, with less of interest 
at stake than there ought to be to warrant such 
’ hostility ; and the prejudice excited is the feeling of 
the vanquished—a struggle for supremacy—the mor- 
tification of seeing another where we wish to be our- 
selves—the humility of the subject, instead of the 
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exaltation of the prince—the envy of a height we 
cannot attain. 

Viewed abstractedly, his legislative and governing 
powers cannot but command admiration. He earries 
the politician into all his measures: he is thought- 
ful, sagacious, wary, reserved, steady, determined,— 
suspicious of every measure but his own,—jealous of 
the honour of his plans,—and surprises the multi- 
tude into their adoption. His legislative measures 
are never otherwise than well matured, and gene- 
rally show a necessity as to their ultimate approval 
and reception, though not, perhaps, the highest pru- 
dence, in every instance, as to the izme of their in- 
troduction ; and they are invariably supported by 
arguments the most taking and plausible, though 
not, with equal constancy, the most solid and con- 
vincing. He is sure to please, when he even fails to 
convince. He was nevertheless born to rule; and 
like a great governing sun, in the Wesleyan system, 
he is surrounded by his satellites, all of whom differ 
from each other as one star differeth from another 
star in glory.. As it may be a question, on a future 
day, how far some of his measures have been really 
beneficial to the body,—whether, as in the case of 
the third year’s station, which is said to have ema- 
nated from him, the good resulting from them has 
not been more than counterbalanced by the pains 
and inconveniences to which they have given rise 
both to preachers and people; so it may be a ques- 
tion in the present day, how far it is prudent, ina 
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body eminently onz—how far, in fact, it comports 
with the genius of the brethren and the ‘societies, 
and with first principles in the economy of Me- 
thodism, to permit any individual, except its ori- 
ginating head, to whom it was given in the regular 
order of Providence, to have such force of influence 
concentrated in himself,—such overpowering com- 
mand over the affairs and privileges of men, who, in 
office, institute claims of equality, and congregations 
and societies sonumerous. We pretend not to discuss 
the merits or this subject ; it comports not with our 
designs ; and hence we leave it, with all its weight 
of interest—capable of furnishing an essay of no 
ordinary length of itself, to those who may be dis- 
posed to take it up, and proceed to make only two 
or three passing observations upon it, as it is neces- 
sarily mixed up with his character, constitutes part 
of his being, and it would appear strange not to 
touch that with the pen which is hanging upon every 
person’s lip. 

It is not difficult to perceive, on a priméd facie 
view of the subject, that, whatever portion of in- 
fluence a man may have over his fellows, in a society 
where so much equality is professed, he must derive 
it from others, and will, in most cases, enjoy and 
exercise it at their expense. In proportion as he 
increases, they, in the same ratio, like the Baptist 
and the Saviour in another case, may, by possibility, 
decrease; that which he inherits, another cannot 
possess ; and as he can receive it from no other than 
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the persons among whom it is exercised, so it can 
belong to no other than the persons who had it to 
bestow. The moment it exchanges hands, that in- 
stant heart-burnings and jealousies are experienced. 
The manner of its acquirement, whether through 
superior tact, talent, or what else, on the part of the 
possessor, or a voluntary surrender on the part of a 
majority, does not materially affect the state of 
things ; for unless it be conceded by the whole, a 
certain portion of the community sustains a serious 
injury, is placed in an attitude of self-defence, and 
dissatisfaction is the result. That complaints have 
been uttered no one will deny who is on terms of 
intimacy with the body; and that they have been 
published to the world is a subject which must be 
familiar to all who have read what has been printed 
on questions that have agitated different parts of the 
connexion. Now, complaint is not the language of 
acquiescence: the deafening roar of the waves is not 
to be adduced as a proof that the surface of the ocean 
is tranquil and without a ripple. When we perceive 
volumes of smoke ascending from the crater of Vesu- 
vius, we infer that fire is at no great distance, and 
that there are some internal commotions, which 
may be fatal in their effects to those who are nearest 
the range of its influence. We repeat it—complaints 
are heard ; and when legislative measures and nomi- 
nations to office, in all matters of importance, are 
invariably perceived to emanate from the same indi- 
vidual, or, to prevent suspicion, those with whom he 
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most frequently associates, and who are under his 
immediate control, as constituting his cabinet, there 
is sure to be discontent. 

But how is the grievance, if such it be, to be re- 
medied? It will be as difficult to take the power 
from where it is now lodged, as it was apparently 
impossible to prevent it from being transferred. And 
with whom, if removed, is it to be deposited? Cer- 
tainly not with those who were either weak enough 
or foolish enough to part with it. Such are utterly 
unworthy of the trust, having either been defective in 
power to preserve it, or deficient in wisdom not to 
appreciate its value. As nothing short of a superior 
force can seize the influence complained of, so, no- 
thing short of an equal power can exercise it ; and 
as none are in want of it but the complainants, and 
their destitution is presumptive evidence of their 
impotency, so, they must remain content without it, 
till their superior wisdom, industry, and tact, prove 
them worthy of its possession. There is a lesson, 
meanwhile, to be learned by both parties. Piety 

_and talents should only command respect ; any thing 
beyond that is dangerous. Influence should never 
be given or lent out to another, except on rare and 
special occasions, and then only on such terms as 
will entitle us to call it our own, and recal it when 
required. The influence that is not a keeper at 
home, is rarely to be found at home when most 
needed. The respect due to piety and talent is the 
contribution of the many to the one ; influence is 
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exercised by the one over the many. Here the order 
of things is reversed. Respect is no longer retained 
than a person acts worthy of himself, and inherits 
the virtues for which the public give him credit ; in- 
fluence may be extended over the innocent and meri- 
torious by the base and the worthless. Respect is 
founded on personal merit ; influence on power and 
wealth. Their objects and effects, too, differ—the 
one affecting the individual, and the other the mass. 
Disproportionate influence is as prejudicial to the 
comfort, as its unlawful exercise is dangerous to the 
interests of the many. A man of unbounded influ- 
ence has the interests of society as much at his dis- 
posal as an extensive capitalist has the market at his 
command, in raising the price of any raw or manu- 
factured material. His influence is his capital ; with 
this he may go into society at any moment, com- 
mence the work of speculation, embarrass, and even 
bring to ruin, the fair trader. A power so tremend- 
ous in its operations and results, should never be 
given up to the individual by a body so admirably 
constituted as that of the Methodist ; and should be 
held with fear and trembling by him who possesses 
it ; for, after all, it can only be placed in the hand of 
a fallible being. 

These remarks, be it observed, are made in refer- 
ence to the general question, and are not to be 
understood as involving a charge against the ruler 
before us. Though complaints have been. uttered, 
we have never yet heard of the complainants propos- 
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ing plans founded on better general principles ; all 
acquit him of selfishness—all unite in giving him 
credit for the purest motives—and when his pro- 
ceedings are viewed in the aggregate, he will be 
found to be generally philanthropic in his views, 
feelings, and purposes. And we again inquire, How 
has he obtained such ascendancy in the body? Not 
by fraud, not by misconduct; but by lending his 
superior talents to promote the best interests of the 
connexion. He hag not satisfied himself with barely 
preaching, and quietly eating the bread of his la- 
bours ; with pinning his mind down to the circuit in 
which he has moved, like a fly whose prospect is 
bounded by the breakfast table on which it alights ; 
with taking Methodism as it has been handed to him, 
and resolved to allow it to pass on in the same state: 
but he has taken an enlarged view of the whole, has 
looked upon Methodism as the mere creature of pro- 
vidential circumstances, and has always been on the 
watch for times and seasons, in order to mould its 
laws to the temper of the age, the changes and im- 
provements experienced in society at large. He has 
kept his eye fixed on the working of the whole of 
the machinery, while others have attended to the 
rotatory motion of a single wheel ; he has watched 
while others have slept; he has laboured while others 
have loitered; by attending to the interest of the 
whole, knowledge has poured in upon him from 
every quarter ; men of inferior talent have committed 
their concerns into his hand; and now he reigns 
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supreme—is equal to a king in Israel: with this 
security to the body—he is wise and good. 
Connected with his governorship, is his character 
as a PieapER,—his consummate art and power at 
replication. Here, alas! we have to knock at closed 
doors, in order to reach him and see him in all his glory. 
The members of the Conference can alone assist us 
in this instance. We have been favoured, however, 
with a few specimens, and from what we have wit- 
nessed, in places we have been permitted to enter, 
we can readily give credit to the reports of his breth- 
ren that are abroad. We pretend not to be initi- 
ated into ali the mysteries of in-door work ; but our 
ears are open—our minds are in exercise—our fingers 
frequently turn over the page—and we have been in 
the great congregation, in committee meetings, in 
the open Conference, and in the social circle ; and 
these are schools in which, unless we are exceedingly 
dull, we may learn much and infer still more ; though 
we may be unable to appreciate, like the privileged 
part of the Wesleyan priesthood, the full extent of the 
might and majesty of his character. As a sermoniser, 
he stands, in his peculiar way, unequalled; but, as an 
off-hand speaker, whether on the platform in public, 
-or in more private assemblies, he as far surpasses 
himself as he outrivals others as a preacher, re- 
sembling, in the amount of real difference, Milton in 
his “‘ Paradise Regained” and “ Paradise Lost.” If 
there is one talent that transcends another, one 
character he sustains over another, it is the Pleader, 
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which sits enthroned in the presence of the Preacher 
and the Ruler. It is an easy matter to make and 
deliver a speech, and in that speech to dazzle, to 
captivate, to overwhelm. Some of our senators can 
do comet in this way. But the man, it has been 
remarked in a high quarter, is seen in the reply. 
And it is here that our hero shines illustriously ; but 
it is within doors. The Conference, in this respect, 
is a mere menagerie for the king of the forest; yet 
even there, in comparative confinement, his power is 
felt ; the thunder is in his voice —the lightning is in 


_ his eye; he tosses his mane, when roused by an op- 


posing force, to the terror of all around. This may be 
deemed mere hyperbole. But let the reader attend 
to the following delineation, the correctness of which 
will be vouched for by every preacher who is in the 
habit of attending Conference. 

See him: there he sits on the platform, sur- 
rounded by the leading members of the Conference, 
his elbow on the table, and his chin embedded in the 
palm of his hand. A subject of importance being 
on the ¢apis, and the speaker being low, or at a dis- 
tance, the hand is speedily relieved of the chin, and 
placed behind the ear, where it remains as a substi- 
tute for a trumpet, gathering together the words, while 
the sense which it is intended to aid drinks in the 
sound. An occasional note is made on a slip of paper 
or the back of a letter, in the course of a protracted 
discussion ; but memory, which rarely ever fails him, 
is mostly depended upon. Now, he is calm and 
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dignified ; but in an instant the scene is changed. 
The speaker has the misfortune to oppose some 
favourite theory, to entrench upon some of the pecu- 
liarities of Methodism, or belongs to the other side of 
the house ; that moment the eye of our Pleader is 
darted like the eye of a lynx along the line of sound, 
and either quails or rouses the person who has gained 
his attention. He again appears tranquil; but it is 
the tranquillity of a man who is pondering upon what 
has been said. Speaker succeeds speaker, till at 
length silence ensues, and during the momentary 
pause, he looks round; but no one assaying to rise, 
he considers his own time to have come. He loves 
the closing speech; and now that he is on his feet, 
let the eye be thrown around the audience, and all 
will be seen on tiptoe, all will be still to the ear. 
The first feeling in operation in the breasts of pre- 
vious speakers, refers as much to themselves as the 
subject ; and the first thought in the mind of tke 
mere hearer, is inadvertently directed to the same 
quarter, and is followed up with anxiety or pleasure ; 
looking forward to see how it will fare with such as 
have thus entered the arena of debate, as well as 
towards the fate of the question in which he himself 
may have an interest, and which absolutely hangs 
upon the breath, and is to be decided by him upon 
whom every eye is now fixed as by fascination. 
Listen to him; he takes, perhaps, at first, a dispas- 
sionate view of the general question ; then gives you 
his own opinion; next goes on to establish certain 
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positions ; notices the remarks of previous speakers, 
so far as they seem to interfere with his own senti- 
ments ; and lastly, proceeds to the formal reply, in 
which he often takes upon himself the onus probandi, 
either classifying the arguments of his opponents, or 
taking up their objections separately, as may best 
suit his purpose, encircling himself all the while in 
a tower of strength, from whose impregnable walls 
he nods defiance to all his assailants. Very often, 
at a moment when a man is congratulating himself 
on the probability of a happy escape, or of finding 
his arguments valid, by a less early notice, he will 
come down upon him in an instant, like an unex- 
pected flash of lightning, broad and vivid, shivering 
to pieces by a single stroke the whole superstructure 
he had reared, and upon which he had long gazed 
with the fondness of a parent on a favourite child, 
compelling him at the same time by its glare to shrink 
back into himself. On these occasions, he can be 
sarcastic, solemn, playful, or otherwise. But he 
never approaches a subject without illuminating it, 
and rarely retires from the field without conquest, 
followed by the smiles of his friends, and leaving the 
opposing powers in a state of suspense or blank 
astonishment. 

We feel unwilling to leave this part of his cha- 
racter, aud yet we are afraid to proceed with it, 
owing to our incompetency to do it justice. We 
have heard pleaders at the Bar, and statesmen in the 
Senate (a place, by the way, which he is very fond of 
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attending), but we solemnly aver, that, for reply, 
we never heard anear approach to him. His replies 
are like the set speeches of some of our first speakers ; 
so full, so regular, so neat, so consecutive, so perti- 
nent, so easy, so ready! He never talks for the 
sake of talking, to show off, or for the sake of con- 
quest. He always has an object in view separate 
from himself, of which he never loses sight, and a 
subject creditable to his own intelligence. In lis- 
tening to him, Cicero rather than Demosthenes 
seems to haunt the mind; but then it is Cicero in 
his philosophical rather than in his oratorical cha- 
racter—his orations being mere clap-traps for the 
mob. There is also something more stubborn in the 
composition of our modern orator ; he is better quali- 
fied to face a storm: but still we cannot refrain 
from adverting to Cicero, whose superiority was felt 
by all, whose wisdom commanded respect, and whose 
eloquence enraptured the auditor. Here we perceive 
a parallel. Every reply carries with it the mathe- 
matical precision of previous study, even when there 
has been no means of knowing what was about to be 
- advanced by the opposing party; and all is con- 
ducted without parade, imparting light as unosten- 
tatiously as the sun, which, in return—where there 
is no clashing interest at stake, or the heart is not 
abandoned to prejudice—is received with as hearty a 
welcome. The whole, whether long or short, is as 
perfect as if it had been prepared months before, 
though only conceived, which shows the amazing 
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power of conception and rapidity of thought, during 
the speech or speeches of those who may precede. 
There is no haffling, no tripping, not a point of im- 
portance omitted, not a question blinked; all is 
poured out with the freshness and ease of the lark 
singing his first morning carol. He has no set time 
for emphasis ; but rises in feeling with the import- 
ance of his subject ; and the people go up with him, 
till both gain the summit of the mount, and the latter 
feel it difficult to descend again, or stoop to common 
things. His eloquence is irresistible. Had he been 
brought up to the bar, or been trained for the senate, 
he would never have paused in his upward career, 
till he had either been Premier or Lord High Chan- 
cellor; and where he is, he is a king among his 
subjects. 

On this part of his character there are only two 
drawbacks; he is arbitrary, and he is personal; so 
at least say some of his brethren. With regard to 
the first of these charges, we have no means of re- 
butting it, and have no wish to substantiate it, and 
therefore we leave it either as a slander to be cor- 
rected by his own conduct, or as an imperfection 
which will sooner or later receive its own punish- 
ment. On the second, if he should have stooped to 
personalities, we feel inclined to believe that they 
__may have in some instances been provoked, and are 
of opinion, that they have been resorted to more 
with a view to help himself than to injure the in- 
dividual, whom he might otherwise, with his giant 
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power, crush like the moth. We know sufficient of 
human nature, too, to lead us to conclude, that every 
man is deemed more or less personal by those who 
have had the misfortune to have their theories mal- 
treated, and their arguments knocked on the head. 
And this also we know—and it will atone for a thou- 
sand minor faults, as well as neutralise others, that 
disinterestedness distinguishes the gentleman before 
us in all his ways. He will as soon fly in the face 
of a friend as a foe, in cases of culpability. He goes 
direct to his object, and floors, in the less elegant 
language of the ring, every man that obstructs his 
course. Though not always merciful after his 

‘power, he still is just—and often noble. He is not 
in the habit of speaking hastily, seldom unadvisedly ; 
but never hesitates to speak strongly, sometimes 
without considering the rack upon which the person 
is placed against whom his remarks may be directed. 
Meet him as an opponent, and he is terrible ; take 
him as a friend, and success is certain. 

But it is in the PReacHER we profess to take 
the deepest interest, as the most important character 
he sustains, both with regard to the honour which 
God puts upon the office, and its results to mankind. 
And in thus parcelling him out for public inspec- 
tion, or, in conformity to the practice of the pul- 
pit, dividing and subdividing him, we shall begin 
where some writers would end—with style. This, 
like his general intellectual being, has been fixed as 
in the rock with lead, from the first. 
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The preacher before us, we have remarked, has been 
fixed in his style from the beginning, and it is essen- 
tially good. Style is a term which implies much, and 
an accompaniment which few can claim. With some 
men, it is everything, but with our preacher, it is 
only a part of the thing, and that too but minor, 
when brought into competition with the “ weightier 
matters of the law,” of which it only constitutes the 
apparel. There are many, both speakers and writers, 
who ‘are not entitled to the credit of style; they 
have none but what they possess in common 
with the herd of mankind, who neigh, and bellow, 
and bray so much alike, that the finest ear cannot 
distinguish one from another. Style is a creation— 
a creation of the man to whom it belongs. There 
are many imitations; but the copy will always fall 
short of the original, whether in prose or verse. 
Here we have style; a style clear, neat, and chaste ; 
nothing florid, nothing extravagant, nothing weak ; 
neither too much nor too little; the greatest even- 
ness, with an evident power to command the purest, 
the’ best, the most select part of the English lan- 
guage ; everything, in short, that labour can effect in 
a style formed after the same model, without the 
least semblance of effort on the face of it. It is a 
style, however, more adapted to the eye than the 
ear, having more correctness for the one than music 
for the other. In analysing it, we shall find, too, 
that it is more graceful than nervous, more accurate 
than oratorical, more select than copious,—the very 
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reverse of the style of the most popular speakers of 
the day. It comports admirably with the character 
of thought, which, through its medium, has to be 
conveyed to the hearer. There is an inimitable 
keeping between them ; they pair like two beautiful 
steeds of equal colour, height, shape, and pace— 
drawing on the chariot of the gospel, in which the 
Redeemer of man is seated, whose glory is shed over 
the whole, and whose person and perfections are 
never lost to the eye of the beholder, by being 
carried away with either the caparison or pageantry 
with which too many surround him. We perceive a 
delightful harmony in this, and are reminded of the 
parallel which every minister of the true sanctuary 
has in “ Tue Boox” that lies spread on the pulpit 
before him. A venerable man, of good sense, but 
little versed in style beyond what he had been taught 
by his ear, was once heard to say, in reference to 
this gentleman, “ Why, when I hear Mr. * * * * 
preach, I think, dear me, anybody may say this; 
but when I make the trial, I am sure to fail.’ This 
is a just and simply expressed eulogium. The 
thoughts themselves may be uttered, but the manner 
in which they are expressed, so easy, simple, and 
natural, appears utterly inimitable. It is as easy 
for this fine natural orator to speak, as for the 
nightingale and linnet to sing, and he is equally 
secure of pleasing, delighting in the one instance by 
his sweetness, and in the other by his simplicity. 
Having barely adverted to thought, we shall now 
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turn more directly to its character, in connexion 
with its parent—Mind. He never soars ; he wants 
pinions for the work ; he has no fancy, no imagina- 
tion, no genius. His mind is purely metaphysical, 
yet not at all formed on the dry, logical, scholastic 
model, perpetually spinning threads and dealing out 
materials as unpalatable to the mass, and as sapless 
to the taste, as chopped straw. He belongs to the 
reformed school, like Bacon in thought and Sir 
Humphrey Davy in chemistry; he has all the acute- 
ness of the metaphysician, with all the compactness 
of the sententious speaker ; but he is as remote from 
the wire-drawing of the one, as he is from the 
quaintness and inflexibility of the other. All his 
definitions are like patches of sunshine upon other 
men’s cogitations, struck out as suddenly and lumin- 
ously as a beam from the orb of day; and all the 
remarks that go to support his positions have very 
often the breadth, and invariably the transparency of 
daylight about them, clearly, easily, and sometimes 
beautifully expressed. Even on subjects, as we have 
just hinted in reference to the thinkings of others, 
upon which both wisdom and experience have shone, 
he never fails to throw additional light. It is not 
the light, however, which is brought from afar that 
seems to be shed,—not an intromission of scattered 


- rays which he has received from external objects, or 


in the course of an extensive acquaintance with 
books ; but it is by an extramission of rays of know- 


ledge from within that he appears to enlighten. He 
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speaks as if he had an orb of his own, within him- 
self and for himself, by which he aids the light of 
others —shining with a lustre, which, though far 
from dazzling, is nevertheless pure, strong, and 
steady, showing at once, not only the object, but 
its different bearings and associations. This seems 
to be the only point where originality of thought 
becomes visible ; and it is in the warmth of discus- 
sion that it most frequently escapes and appears, as 
though it could only be elicited by collision. Here, 
too, we are to look for inspiration, of which his 
speeches often carry much more the air than his 
sermons, the ground over which he walks being 
much more familiar to him in the latter than in the 
former instance. But though he rarely has the ap- 
pearance of dealing in materials. from without, it is 
not to be inferred from thence that the man of edu- 
cation and reading, and especially the former, is 
absent from the hearer; but then it is reading that 
is felt rather than seen. He stands before his audi- 
tory more in the character of a man of thought than 
of books ; as a man who has studied theology in all 
its length and breadth ; capable of entering into its 
nicest distinctions, and with a heart deeply impressed 
with its importance, expressing the whole with pre- 
cision, and very often with a pathos peculiarly his own. 
There is withal, both as to mental operation and 
expression, a freedom which gives what is uttered the 
air of spontaneous thought. His is not a trough out of 
which others are perpetually drinking, or may at any 
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time drink, but a perennial spring from which no 
one but himself may drink, except so far as he allows 
them to partake of his abundance; a something 
which, without the least apparent effort, is, to 
change the metaphor, pumped up out of the depths 
of his own mind, and is as fertilising and refreshing 
as the stream from the hills. 

Sermons from such a mind, and uttered by such 
lips, cannot fail to enlighten the understanding and 
impress the heart. His pulpit addresses are gene- 
rally long, but never tedious or redundant; luminous, 
but without glare; it is a kind of sober, chastised, 
cathedral light, in its general effect, with the addi- 
tion of a powerful stream reflected on different por- 
tions of the subject, as if several concentrated rays 
had found their way through a solitary square of 
unstained glass, and passed between some of the 
principal pillars in the interior of St. Paul's or 
Westminster Abbey. If an audience were to be 
asked whether a sermon should be curtailed, the 
majority would decide in favour of the affirmative, 
which shows a fault somewhere; but if the same 
assembly were requested to select the part or parts 
to be omitted, the general voice would be in favour 
of preserving it, like “ Barclay’s—Entire,” which 
argues perfection in the artist, and throws back the 


- reflection upon the hearer, whose relish for divine 


things requires a quickening influence. The part 
omitted would be like the amputation of a limb, or 
the removal of a member of a family by death ; the 
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blank would be immediately felt and mourned. His 
discourses are not ordinarily characterised for embo- 
dying one bold and general truth, so much as they 
are distinguished for embracing a variety of topics 
on the same subject, and all verging to one common 
end—the moral, religious, and intellectual improve- 
ment of the hearer. Nor is the text always per- 
mitted to speak in its own language, for itself; his 
divisions being clothed with other words than its 
phraseology. The expository plan is rarely adopted; 
he is more a preacher than an expounder ; but still, 
though the Jeiter of the text is not turning up at 
every point of the discourse, or explained in the way 
in which a biblical critic would speak upon it, the 
sacred power and form of truth is there, as com- 
prised in the Bible, pervading every part of it like 
leaven, or moving over it like a living spirit. While 
the divisions are expressed in set form, and speak 
the language of previous meditation, they betray 
nothing of stiffness. This will equally apply to the 
substance of the sermon, which is evidently fixed in 
all its parts, in the mass as in the detail; but the 
time expended upon previous composition appears to 
have been devoted to the subject rather than to the 
language. Towards the close, however, there is the 
appearance of the preacher throwing off the yoke, 
which, by the way, is ever easy, when he leaves 
himself more at large, ready to yield himself up to 
the best feelings of his heart, and the full light and 
outbeamings of his mind; curtailing or lengthening 
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his application, agreeably to the influence of the 
subject, and the Spirit of God, on the occasion. He 
not unfrequently, at this moment, bears down upon 
his hearers like an armed force, or a resistless tor- 
rent, whose impetuosity is increased in proportion to 
the height of the mountains from whence it has 
rushed,—the preacher having been dwelling on high 
with God in his subject, and being invested with 
divine power, descends in its strength, and prays 
men, in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to the 
Majesty of heaven and earth. 

In the occasional use of a verse of a hymn he is 
extremely happy ; and the Wesleyan hymn book in 
his hand seems to possess all the materials for being 
worked up into a beautiful poetical system of divi- 
nity, in almost every variety of stanza. A peculiar 
tact is also observable, for laying hold of a favourite 
common-place expression, and of either rendering it 
ridiculous, or adding to its beauty, by showing the 
fulness of its meaning, its strength, and its fitness, 
agreeably to its use or abuse in society. The whole 
sermon is, strictly speaking, destitute of ornament ; 
but, asa dish, though without garnish, it is never 
otherwise than agreeable and substantial, such as 
will regale a prince or feast a peasant. In this 
respect, it is truly apostolical in its character and 
tendency; and the preacher himself would have 
graced St. Paul as a companion, when he *‘ stood in 
the midst of Mars-hill” and addressed the Athe- 
. nians. It would be difficult, perhaps, in the union 
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of matter and manner, to find a Christian minister 
who blends in his pulpit exercises so much of what 
Horace unites in the following line :— 


‘« Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.” 


Though there is no attempt to please, and therefore 
no anxiety on that head, yet he cannot help it ; his 
sole design is to benefit his hearers, and they have 
the other as something extra, added as a reward for 
attendance and attention. All his discourses are in 
the most exalted degree practical and experimental. 
He never trifles with his audience, never indulges in 
any thing curious. Time is occupied as though eter- 
nity were to close the service ; the latter opening 
upon the congregation with all its tremendous reali- 
ties the moment they pass the threshold of the chapel 
door. His preaching is just adapted to such a hymn 
as a martyr might be supposed capable of selecting 
before he went to the stake, and singing in the 
flames—solemn, yet triumphant ! 

His general demeanour in the pulpit is calm, but 
never dry or indifferent ; dignified, but not ostenta- 
tious; and his attitude rather steady than stiff, 
never being other than easy. The chief pliability is 
observed in the neck, which gives a motion to the 
head; and from hence he derives considerable relief 
in speaking. While the left hand is generally occu- 
pied in holding a portion of the leaves of the Bible 
towards the lower corner, the right is set at liberty 
for slow and graceful movement, sometimes laid flat 
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upon the page, at other times on the breast, then gently 
raised, turned to the right, or thrown a little forward 
with the emphasis of a sentence, pointed with the 
palm downward. But though usually calm and 
deliberate, and more so as years have advanced and 
corpulency has gained upon him, yet this deliberation 
rarely exceeds two-thirds of the time in going 
through a discourse. When he approaches the close, 
as we have already observed, he becomes invariably 
highly impassioned. ‘The auditory are gradually 
and almost imperceptibly wound up into a state of 
agreeable rather than ecstatic feeling, and then they 
are either borne higher, as by superior force, towards 
the heaven to which they are going, in joyous anti- 
cipations, or driven back into themselves in bitter 
wailings, and plunged, so to speak, into the abyss of 
au anticipated hell. A fine, vehement burst of elo- 
quence, however, is sometimes spoiled by over-strain- 
ing the voice, and terminating in an unnatural scream. 
In a moment of high excitement, the face is flushed 
up to the forehead, and the comely features, upon 
which the eye had reposed and the heart almost 
doated, become unpleasantly distorted. There is a 
point when the general expression bears the aspect of 
one from beneath rather than from above, when the 
man instead of the apostle is let loose upon the con- 
gregation ; when the business would seem to be in 
his own hand, he himself being at the momentary 
mercy of his feelings, and when he could scarcely 
say to a fellow-sinner, much less a demon, with the 
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calmness, firmness, and dignity of an archangel, 
“‘ The Lord rebuke thee.” But this is a mere spot 
in the sun, seen only occasionally, and though ex- 
ceedingly dark and deformed, we would rather have 
it, nay, many such, than be deprived of such an orb, 
who lights up such aday. With this exception, the 
dignity of the pulpit, both in matter and manner, is 
always maintained. It is the sermon that tells upon 
the soul, and not the action upon the eye. Speaking 
of the eye, we are reminded, by the way, that his 
own eyes are often buried in the course of his ser- 
mon ; and we have heard of a winking brother weak 
enough to imitate this habit. The same person, in 
order to be a Scott, would no doubt be induced to 
limp like Sir Walter. But leaving this gentleman, 
and proceeding with the subject under notice ; he is 
sometimes to be seen in the street with a walking- 
stick in his hand and an umbrella under his arm, 
habited in a straight-breasted coat, and latterly, 
trousers, proceeding with deliberate step, as if afraid 
of heating the system, unable apparently to pass the 
window of a bookseller, whether in Paternoster Row 
or elsewhere, without examining its attractions. He 
is about the middle size, and, as has been hinted, of 
a full habit ; has a comely, though not a handsome 
face, with a play of gentleness and mildness about 
the centre. The face itself is round, the eye small 
and of a light blue-grey, a good forehead, light hair, 
and extremely bald. Ata distance, he looks as if he 
were tonsured, and in an assembly of monks would 
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appear the loveliest of the lovely. Except among 
his intimate friends, he is rather reserved. With 
these, however, say after supper in an evening, his 
leg meanwhile laid along the sofa or across a chair, 
he can talk playfully and delightfully,—till morning 
if you please, but always wisely and prudently. 

His voice is full, soft, agreeable, even sweet, 
though not varied. It resembles a fine mellow-toned 
instrument, without the additional keys to give 
variety and effect. Owing to its great flexibility, it 
is capable of uncommon power ; but its regular, 
middle, or even tones, are most captivating; while 
those of the louder are rousing and impressive. Of 
the scream, which is horrid, we have spoken already. 
Apart, however, from this, the voice is never ele- 
vated, but at the command of genuine feeling. In 
reading the prayers and the lessons, all is as easy and 
natural as the conversation of social life. There is 
no adjustment of the person to begin with, no unbe- 
coming or drilled attitude, no pitch-pipe modulation 
of the voice, no affectation, no appearance of start- 
ing. He glides into the service like an ethereal 
spirit, and conducts it like an apostle. It is true 
you feel him, as he goes along, slightly guilty of 
maxillarism—of speaking a little too much out of his 
jaws, but it never offends; it does not, in his case, 
_ even amount to an imperfection. The voice of some 
men sounds as though it were forced from the chest ; 
his never goes so deep; it sounds more frequently as 
though it took its rise from the top of the windpipe, 
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and there is a charm in it which we never met with 
in any other speaker. 

There is one thing which it would be unpardon- 
able to omit, as it immediately refers to him as a 
Christian, and stamps his whole character with a 
sacredness which ought to lead an opponent to touch 
him with mingled awe and respect, lest verily, in 
some cases, he should be found fighting against God ; 
it is his power in prayer. We have heard many 
highly gifted men engaged in this hallowed exercise ; 
but we must confess, that in him there has been a 
nearer approach to heaven, a mightier struggle with 
the Angel of the Covenant, a firmer hold of the 
horns of the altar, a stronger resemblance of God 
and man holding converse with each other as face to 
face, than in almost any other person that ever came 
under our notice. This is by no means a constant 
occurrence. But O, we have known seasons of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord—seasons in 
which heaven has been open to earth—when a divine 
_ power has been felt—when an audience, through 
the intervention of his intercessory prayer, seemed 
only to have to ask in order to receive, and all in the 
congregation have been ready to exclaim, in the lan- 
guage of the Patriarch, “‘ How dreadful is this place! 
this is none other but the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven ;” leaving the spot as though they 
had just come from a visit to the world of spirits, 
and were entering upon a fuller preparation for their 
final departure from the present. 
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To conclude ; though we have adverted to the dif- 
ficulty of attaining such perfection in preaching ; 
yet, of all the men we know, there is no one upon 
whom we would sooner fix as a PULPIT MODEL for 
general imitation. He is one who may be imitated 
without danger ; and the only difficulty to surmount 
is the charming, divine, and apostolic simplicity of 
his manner. It is not a perfection to which men 
have generally to rise, but it is that to which they 
must stoop, and against which their mistaken notions 
of dignity and public speaking, together with the 
inflexibility of their nature, will rebel. He has no 
characteristic peculiarities to offend—none to excite 
conflicting feelings and sentiments—none which 
have a prominency over others—none in which an 
imitator of ordinary prudence and sagacity would be 
likely to miscarry, by rendering himself obnoxious to 
some and ridiculous to others—none, in fine, but 
what is more fitting for the many, being so simple 
and natural, than any other model at present before 
the public. Good speaking in him is, to appearance, 
as we have intimated, one of the easiest things in 
the world. He is just what a speaker ought to be ; 
and if it were possible to marshal the whole of the 
priesthood, like a line of infantry, on an extensive 
plain, ready to unlearn some of their old, and to 
adopt more new and appropriate evolutions, we 
’ would place this gentleman in the fore-front, where 
he might be seen and heard by all from right to left, 
and would at once say, Reap instruction! Many 
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eminent men might be exhibited as models; but this 
is a style in perfection which is the most approach- 
able: It is by forcing grafts upon simple nature, 
that we see so many highly gifted men, and even 

‘ good preachers, spoiled. Here is one whose cha- 
racter, as a preacher, we would sum up, in the lan- 
guage originally\applied by Pindar to Hiero, King of 
Syracuse, though in a somewhat different sense, by 
styling him a man— ' 

Socmray wey 


Kogueas woeray ano raguy.—OLYMP, i. y. 2]. 
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